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HE chances of remarriage for 
the divorced are, age for age, 
greater than for the widowed, 
and especially is this true among 
women. In fact, the chances of 
marriage for those who have already 
been through a marital venture and 
who have become eligible for an- 
other, are even greater than for the 
single. The situation in 1940 is 
presented in the chart on page 2. 
For the divorcee of age 30, the 
chances of eventual remarriage are 
94 in 100. This is more than 50 
percent greater than the chances for 
the widow of the same age, which 
are 60 in 100, and almost double the 
chances of eventual marriage for a 
spinster of age 30 (48 in 100). In the 
case of males 30 years of age, the 
chances for the divorced are 96 in 
100. This is not much greater than 
the chances of remarriage for wid- 
owers, 92 in 100, but appreciably 
greater than the chances of eventual 
marriage for bachelors, 67 in 100. 
Similar relations are found also at 
the higher ages, although the figures 
are at much lower levels. 
The prospects of marriage de- 
crease with advancing age. It is, 
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therefore, of interest to observe that 
they are the same for the bachelor of 
30, for the widower of 40, and for the 
divorced male of 45, the chances in 
each case being about two in three. 


Among women, the chances are 


about one in two for the spinster of 
30, the widow of 33, and the divorcee 
of 45. In other words, the chances 
of marriage in each sex are as good 
among the divorced of 45 as among 
the single of 30. 

In each instance—divorced, wid- 
owed, and single—the chances of 
marriage for men are greater than 
for women. However, the differ- 
ences between the two sexes are least 
marked among the divorced, and 
most among the widowed; the single 
fall in between the two. Thus, at 
age 40, the ratio of the chances of 
matriage among males as compared 
with females is 114 for the divorced, 
134 for the single, and 214 for the 
widowed. These ratios increase with 
advance in age, thereby indicating 
that the chances of marriage decline 
more rapidly for women than for 
men as they grow older. 

That the chances of marriage for 
the widowed and divorced are greater 
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CHANCES OF EVENTUAL MARRIAGE FOR SINGLE, WIDOWED, 
OR DIVORCED PERSONS, UNITED STATES, 1940° 
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*The data in the chart are based upon marriage records for 22 States and the District of Columbia; 
remarriage records for New England and for Massachusetts in particular; and an estimate of the mortality 
rates according to marital status for the country as a whole, derived from the experience in New York 


State, exclusive of New York City. 





than for the single may be readily 
explained. Those who had already 
been married may be regarded as a 
group who had, in the first place, a 
favorable attitude toward marriage. 
Apparently, this attitude is not 
weakened in any degree by whatever 
unfavorable circumstances may have 
led to a divorce. As a matter of fact, 
the effect has been quite the con- 
trary, to judge by the high chances 
of remarriage for the divorced. It 
is, indeed, not infrequent that a 
divorce is sought by one or both 
partners expressly in contemplation 
of remarriage. 

The marked excess in the chances 
of remarriage for widowers over 


those for widows is also understand- 
able. The widower is accustomed 
to a homemaker; if he has dependent 
children, the incentive to remarry is 
especially great. On the other hand, 
the widow with dependent children 
may find them a Handicap to remar- 
riage; the loss of pension or inherit- 
ance rights may also be a deterrent. 
The chances of remarriage for a 
widow are also lessened by the fact 
that unmarried women outnumber 
unmarried men. 

The fact that the chances of even- 
tual marriage are as high as nine in 
ten for the single at age 20 indicates 
that. our young people have a 
healthy attitude toward undertaking 
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family life. Fortunately, the favor- 
able economic situation in this 
country permits them to marry at 
a relatively early age. That the 
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chances of remarriage are also high, 
shows further that our people have 
a strong desire to return to family 
life after it has been broken. 


Largest Wartime Increase in Births 
Among Young Parents 


HE number of babies born in 

the United States increased by 
about 25 percent between 1940 and 
1943, reaching a record high in the 
latter year. The figures show strik- 
ing variations, however, when con- 
sidered in relation to the age of the 
parents. 

Families in which the father was 
under 20 years of age had the largest 
relative increase in births, amount- 
ing to 65.5 percent between 1940 and 
1943. As may be seen in the table 
on page 4, the amount of rise varied 
also with the age of the wife. Where, 
like her husband, she was under 20, 
the increase in births was 64.8 per- 
cent. Where she was between 20 and 
24 years, the father being under 20, 
the rise was even greater, namely, 
74.1 percent—a figure higher than 
that found for any other age com- 
bination of husband and wife. 

When the comparison is made for 
families in which the mother was 
under 20 years of age, irrespective 
of the age of the father, the wartime 
increase in births was fairly small, 
namely, 14.2 percent. It was more 
pronounced where the mother was 
in the age groups from 20 to 39 years, 
the increase here being roughly 25 
percent. 

One of the surprising findings in 
this study is that in families in which 


the husband was under 40—that is, 
in the military ages—the greatest 
increase in number of births from 
1940 to 1943 occurred where the wife 
was either in the same age group as 
the husband or in a group five years 
older. This has already been noteds 
for husbands under 20, where the 
rise was largest when the wives were 
of dges 20 to 24. But also among 
husbands of 25 to 29, the greatest 
rise is found where the wives were 
30 to 34. As another example, we 
find that where the husbands were 
at ages 30 to 34, the group with 
wives 35 to 39 had the most rapid 
rise in births. 

There were some decreases ‘in 
births from 1940 to 1943, but these 
were limited to groups of wives at 
ages under 20 and at ages 45 and 
over, when the husband was 25 or 
over. The decreases among the 
older women may be related to the 
continuing tendency toward smaller 
families. The reason for the fall in 
the number of births among women 
under 20 years of age with husbands 
25 or over, is not apparent. 

The general upward movement in 
births for all age combinations of 
husbands and wives, except the few 
just noted, was induced, for the 
most part, by recent marriages in 
anticipation of active military serv- 
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PERCENT CHANGE IN NUMBER OF BIRTHS FROM 1940 To 1943 ACCORDING TO 
AGES OF FATHER AND MOTHER, UNITED STATES 
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ice, and by the economic prosperity 
resulting from war activities. These 
factors were, however, of unequal 
weight for different ages. Among 
young men, particularly those under 
20 years of age, the factor of antici- 
pated military service was undoubt- 
edly the more important of the two. 
An indication of this is provided by 
data for New York State, exclusive 
of New York City, where marriages 
of men under 20 almost tripled in 
number from 1939 to 1942.* On 
the other hand, at the older ages, 
say at 35 and over, full employment 
at a high wage level outweighed by 
far the military factor. For these 


ages, the New York State data 
showed a 65 percent rise in bride- 
grooms from 1939 to 1942. 

The sizable increase in number of 
births among very young parents 
noted in this study may be regarded, 
for the most part, as anticipated 
births which would have occurred 
in ensuing years in the normal course 
of events.. The current gains in 
population through our high war- 
time birth rates are likely to be 
offset, at least in part, by a reduced 
birth rate in the postwar decade. 
There is no indication of any reversal 
in the long time trend toward smaller 
size of families. 


Marked Rise in Educational Level 
‘of the American People 


A, osarewryate factor in our suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war 
has been the comparatively high 
level of education of our fighting 


*See STATISTICAL BULLETIN, May 1944, page 5. 
{See STATISTICAL BULLETIN, August 1944, page 1. 


men. In mechanized modern war- 
fare a decisive advantage accrues to 
a nation in which high standards of 
education and technical training 
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prevail. It+is, therefore, indeed 
fortunate that extraordinary gains 
had been made in the spread of 
secondary and higher education 
among the American people in the 
period between the two World Wars. 

The evidence is clear and con- 
vincing. Among white men in the 
age group 25 to 29 in 1940, nearly 
40 percent were high school gradu- 
ates, about twice the proportion of 
two decades earlier. 

Among young white women in the 
20-year period under review, the 
proportion of high school graduates 
showed a very substantial increase, 
although not quite as marked as that 
for the men. Nevertheless, in 1940 
as in 1920, a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of young women than men 
had completed high school. 

A greater percentage of men than 
women, however, go on to college. 
Among white men 25 to 29 in 1940, 
14.8 percent had completed one or 
more years of college as compared 
with 13.6 percent for young white 
women. Moreover, of those who 
enter college, a considerably larger 
proportion of men than women com- 
plete the course. The percent of 
college graduates among white men 
and women at ages 25 to 29 in 1940 
was, respectively, 7.5 and 5.3. The 
difference, however, is somewhat 
smaller than it was 20 years ago, 
because the proportion of college 
graduates among young men had 
increased in the two decades about 
42° percent, as against nearly 47 
percent for young women. 

The proportion of young men with 
secondary or higher education is 
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much larger in urban than in rural 
areas. According to the 1940 census, 
46 percent of young white men in 
urban areas were high school grad- 
uates, as against 35 percent among 
those in the rural nonfarm popula- 
tion, and only 22 percent in the rural 


.farm areas. Even greater are the 


differences with respect to college 
graduates, the figures for the three 
areas being, respectively, 10 percent, 
6 percent, and 1.5 percent. These 
differences are not surprising, inas- 
much as these institutions are lo- 
cated, for the most part, in or near 
cities and towns. Also the urban 
population is better able to pay the 
costs of a college education and has 
more opportunity to utilize it. 

In the period under discussion, 
the gains in secondary school edu- 
cation have been comparatively 
even greater for the colored than for 
the white population. The propor- 
tion of young colored men and 
women in 1940 who had completed 
at least one year of high school was 
more than double that two decades 
earlier, and except in the South, the 
ratios for the young colored popu- 
lation in 1940 was equal to or better 
than that of the white population 
20 years earlier. The figures for 
college graduates among colored 
males, however, -have shown only 
slight improvement. On the other 
hand, the educational level of Negro 
college graduates in recent years is 
probably much higher than it was 
20 years ago. The proportion of 
young colored women who have re- 
ceived college degrees has increased 
more than 50 percent. 
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The trend toward increased school- Of great importance has been the 
ing throughout the United States in growing appreciation of the value of 
recent years is the resultofa number higher education in the business, 
of forces. Not the least of these has professional, and social world. At 
been the rising standard of living. the same time, there has been a 
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marked increase in the educational 
requirements for employment, both 
private and government. 

The industrial depression of the 
30’s probably had an adverse effect 
upon the number attending college. 
Unquestionably, many young per- 
sons were forced to forego college or 
to discontinue their college careers 
because of financial reasons. For- 
tunately, there were tempering fac- 
tors. Many young people unable to 
get jobs continued at school pending 
the improvement in business condi- 
tions. However, it is likely that the 
proportion of young adults with 
college training would have been 
substantially greater in 1940 had it 
not been for the depression. 

The outlook is particularly good 
for the resumption of educational 
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gains after the war. The colleges 
have played an important role in the 
training of hundreds of thousands of 
young men for the numerous tech- 
nical jobs in the armed forces. This 
brought many young men into direct 
contact with colleges who otherwise 
would not have had this experience. 
The opportunity has whetted the 
appetite of many for further edtca- 
tion. Most of those who desire to 
continue their studies will be enabled 
to do so under the educational pro- 
visions of the “G.I. Bill of Rights.” 
Continued improvement in the edu- 
cational status of our people is cer- 
tainly desirable. A well-educated 
citizenry is needed not only to help 
in solving the grave problems arising 
out of the war, but also in advancing 
our common welfare. 


The Conquest of Smallpox 


A T LAST it seems that our country 
is about to join the ranks of 
the nations that have eradicated 


smallpox. Only 384 cases of this 
loathsome disease were reported in 
the United States during 1944. This 
is less than half the previous low 
record established the year before. 
In the area stretching from Maine 
to Maryland, there was not a single 
case last year; one Western State, 
Utah, also had a perfect record. In 
all, 12 States and the District of 
Columbia, which include more than 
one quarter of the total population 
of the country, were completely free 
of smallpox in 1944. Twenty-two 
States reported less than five cases 
per million population. The largest 


number of cases, in Indiana, was 
only 38. As'recently as 1940 Min- 
nesota and Iowa each had more cases 
than were recorded in the entire 
country last year. 

The progress made toward the 
elimination of smallpox in this 
country since the first World War is 
shown in the chart on page 8. In 
1921, when figures for the country 
as a whole began to be fairly com- 
plete, there were about 109,000 cases 
of the disease reported in the United 
States. In that year 31 States each 
reported in excess of 1,000 cases, one 
State running above 9,000. In the 
next largest epidemic year, 1924, the 
number of cases was close to 57,000. 
A somewhat lower peak is recorded 
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CASES OF SMALLPOX REPORTED IN THE UNITED STATES 1921 TQ 1944 
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for 1930, when nearly 50,000 cases 
were reported. The most recent 
upswing in smallpox culminated in 
1938, with 15,000 cases that year. 
Since then the trend has been 
steadily downward, with the result 
that the disease is now near the 
vanishing point. 

It is difficult for the present 
generation to realize the dread with 
which this disease was once re- 
garded. We need go back less than 
75 years to see the reason for this 
attitude. Figures for the entire 
country are not available for that 
period, but the records of certain of 
the large cities are striking. In New 
York City, for example, in the epi- 
demic year 1872, deaths attributed 
to smallpox were equivalent to a 
rate of 113 per 100,000 population. 


In Chicago, that year, the smallpox 
death rate was 193 per 100,000; 
Boston’s rate was 270, and Phila- 
delphia’s 365. In Baltimore, during 
the 12 months from April 1872 to 
March 1873, the smallpox death 
rate averaged 504 per. 100,000. 
Rates almost as high were reported 
by these cities in outbreaks during 
the 80’s. New Orleans, which had 
long been a breeding spot for small- 
pox, in 1883 recorded an almost 
unbelievably high mortality rate 
from the disease—565 per 100,000. 
This is about twice the current 
national death rate from cancer, 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and acci- 
dents combined. 

The pity is that all this sacrifice 
of life could have been avoided as 
easily at that time as at present, 
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since the efficacy of vaccination as 
a preventive of smallpox had been 
well established long before 1872. 
Proof of this statement is supplied 
by the experience of Providence, 
R. I., where vaccination against 
smallpox has been a requirement for 
school attendance since 1856. Con- 
sequently, during the widespread 
epidemic of 1872-73, the city’s death 
rate from the disease was only 17 
per 100,000—a very small fraction 
of that recorded by other leading 
cities of the period, as indicated by 
the series of figures cited above. 

It is to be hoped that the present 
favorable situation will not lead to 
a feeling of complacency and indif- 
ference to the need for constant 
watchfulness against this dread 
disease, with the consequent neglect 
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of the simple preventive procedure 
of vaccination and revaccination. 
If this should occur, a large non- 
immune population will be built up, 
providing a fertile field for wide- 
spread epidemics and a resurgence 
of the disease in future years. The 
recent experience of Pennsylvania 
should be a constant reminder of the 
danger inherent in an unprotected 
population. Only two cases had 
been reported in that State between 
1932 and November 1942. In that 
month this splendid record was 
badly shattered when a woman from 
Ohio with a mild case of smallpox 
visited an unvaccinated community 
of Amish people in Lancaster 
County. As a direct result, 65 cases 
were recorded before the epidemic 
was brought under control. 


Fatal Falls Off Ladders About the Home 


M* persons each year are 
severely injured in accidents 
in-and about American homes be- 
cause no sturdy ladder or stepstool is 
available when needed. To reach 
high places, members of the house- 
hold stand on frail or shaky chairs, 
arms of chairs, fragile boxes or bar- 
rels, radiators, windowsills, sinks, 
the edge of bathtubs, and on lower 
cupboard drawers. They straddle 
the space between two pieces of 
furniture. Even when there is a 
ladder in the house, some prefer to 
take a chance on getting along with- 
out it rather than to do the job the 
safe, if possibly the slower way. 
They add to the long roll of persons 
injured in falls from heights. 


The improper or careless use of 
ladders or stepstools, or the use of 
defective ones, however, may result 
in disastrous falls, as the mortality 
records of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company clearly testify. In 
a five-year period ending in 1944, 86 
deaths from falls off ladders and 
stepstools used in and about homes 
were recorded among the Industrial 
policyholders of the Company. Since 
there is every reason to believe that 
accidents of this type are, relatively, 
as frequent among people generally 
as they are among the policyholders, 
it seems probable that as many as 
200 persons are killed and many 
thousands more are seriously injured 
each year in American homes by 
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accidental falls off ladders and 
stepstools. 

Among insured persons, the num- 
ber of male victims was more than 
twice the number of female. Three 
fourths of the accidents among the 
men occurred while they were work- 
ing on the outside of the house or on 
trees or vines in the yard. Painting, 
putting up or taking down screens, 
and washing windows, were the 
most common activities in which the 
male victims were employed when 
the accident occurred. Among the 
women, on the other hand, a large 
majority of the mishaps, about two 
thirds, happened while they were 
engaged in indoor chores—cleaning 
walls, hanging curtains, and in 
similar activities. Regular straight 
ladders or stepladders were reported 
as the agencies involved in most of 
the accidents; extension ladders or 
stepstools were only occasionally 
mentioned in the claim reports. 

The simple precautionary meas- 
ures necessary to avoid falls off 
ladders are suggested by the reported 
circumstances. Detailed informa- 
tion was given in the records for 69 
of the 86 fatalities. Loss of balance 
while standing and working on the 
ladder was the most frequently 
recorded cause of falls, accounting 
for 29, or more than two fifths of the 
69 fatalities. Most of the victims 
who lost their balance and fell were 
overreaching with arms stretched 
over their heads and far to one side. 
Accidents of this type often occur 
because ladders are placed too far 
away from or too close to the point 
to be reached, or because the ladders 
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used are too short for the purposes 
for which they are employed. A 
number of persons taking down 
screens or moving other heavy ob- 
jects lost balance and fell when they 
leaned too far backward. Others 
lost their balance when pulling out 
nails or prying a loose board which 
suddenly gave way, or.when the 
tool they were using slipped. 

There are in use in our homes to- 
day large numbers of ladders that 
are badly in need of repair or which 
should have been replaced long ago. 
In 12 instances a break in the rung 
or other part of the ladder was the 
cause of the fatal accident. 

Ten of the 69 fatalities occurred 
because the top or bottom of the 
ladder had not been placed securely 
in position or because it had not 
been placed at a safe angle to the 
wall. One of the ladders slipped on 
icy ground. Another, which had 
been placed with one foot on soft 
sand and the other on concrete pave- 
ment, slipped when the foot on the 
sand sank. 

Fewer accidents would occur if 
members of the household exercised 
as much caution in climbing ladders 
as they do in descending them. Of 
the 12 persons who were fatally in- 
jured when they fell after a misstep 
or slip, eight fell while climbing the 
ladder. Many such accidents would 
be prevented if the user grasped the 
sides of the ladder securely and 
placed the ball of his foot firmly on 
the ladder tread. One of the aeci- 
dents occurred while the victim was 
carrying a heavy and bulky object 
up the ladder. 
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Comparative Data on the Causes of Death 
Among Industrial Policyholders 


The following table shows the 1944, together with the death rates 
mortality among Industrial policy- for the first four months of 1945, 
holders for April 1945 and April 1944, and 1943. 

DeratH RaTEs* PER 100,000 PoticyHoOLDERS From SELECTED CAUSES 


’ WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLicyHoLDERS* 
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_*The rates for 1945 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates 
of lives exposed to risk. 


tInternational List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95. 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: The Editor, 
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(occ) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC ‘ 
1944 9.8 8.8 8.8 84 7.9 7.6 7.4 7.8 7.9 7.9 8.9 8.5 
1945 88 90 99 92 
* Including war deaths 
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